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THE WILPF AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
By GLADYS WALSER, Consultant for the International at the UN 


The WILPF had its beginning 
forty years ago. In April 1915, as 
the guns of Warld War I were thun- 
dering over Europe, a group of 
forty-seven American women, 
among whom were Jane Addams 
and Emily Greene Balch, sailed for 
the Hague, over mine-strewn wat- 
ers, on one of the most dramatic 
missions in history. They were on 
their way to the International Con- 
gress of Women called by a distin- 
guished group of European women 
from twelve countries, seven of 
which were belligerents, to protest 
against war, stop the slaughter, if 
possible, and to take counsel to- 
gether on the means of preventing 
war by removing its causes. 

Many of the delegates set out on 
their mission in spite of the opposi- 
tion of their governments, the scorn 
of their families, and the ostracism 
of their friends. All this and more 
they endured because they dared to 
join with women from enemy lands 
at a time when their husbands, sons 
and brothers were fighting one an- 
other in the trenches. They met the 
supreme test of a woman’s con- 
science—that of differing with those 
she loves ‘n the hour of their deep- 
est affliction. Thus the first lesson 
was learned, which has dominated 
WILPF thinking and action. Na- 
tional boundaries and personal ani- 
mosities were overcome in practic- 
ing that larger freedom which allows 
one to embark on a course affecting 
all humanity, rather than to pro- 
mote narrow, selfish, national or 
personal interests. 

The Congress soberly set to work. 
It drafted a series of proposals 
which offered a statesmanlike basis 


for a just peace. It listed several 
conditions of settlement: (1) No 
transfer of territory without consent 
of the inhabitants; (2) No recogni- 
tion of the right of conquest; (3) 
No people to be refused autonomy 
and a democratic parliament; (4) 
Governments to agree to settle all 
international disputes by arbitra- 
tion, negotiation, conciliation; (5) 
Democratic control of foreign peali- 
cies; (6) Equal political rights for 
all women. With the League of Na- 
tions three years away and United 
Nations thirty years away, these 
women, with amazing foresight 
urged, among other things, the fol- 
lowing: the organization of a So- 
ciety of Nations (surely, the UN); 
a permanent International Court of 
Justice (which now exists) ; general 
disarmament; trade open to all on 
equal terms; foreign investments to 
be made at the risk of the ‘investor 
(the basis of the proposed Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation) ; secret 
treaties to be void; open diplomacy. 
The women presented these propo- 
sals to the Heads of State in their 
various countries. President Wilson 
called them “by far the best formu- 
lation which up to the moment has 
been put out by anyone.” Thus, the 
second lesson was learned, which 
has stood WILPF members in good 
stead, as they base their policies and 
program on pioneering in political 
thinking and action, standing by 
their formulations courageously, no 
matter how unpopular they may be. 
During the cold war, WILPF mem- 
bers have needed as much courage 
as the women in 1915 to keep their 
sights clear and their principles un- 
compromised. 


Why is it, then, that the WILPF 
feels a close relationship to the 
United Nations? Not because of its 
structure, for the UN is an associa- 
tion of sovereign states, but rather 
because of the purposes and means 
by which the objectives of both the 
UN and the WILPF are to be 
achieved. 

The UN Charter states two main 
objectives: to prevent war and, since 
the advent of the atomic age, to 
abolish it; to remove the political, 
economic and psychological causes 
of war in order to build a just and 
lasting peace. The UN is neither a 
Congress nor a Parliament. It is not 
a legislative body tltat passes laws. 
But the Charter is the supreme law 
for all signatories to observe in their 
international relations. The UN has 
not created the world situation, it 
merely reflects it and attempts to do 
something about it. The world body 
has a character of its own, embody- 
ing all the hopes, fears, doubts and 
faith of men. During the first dec- 
ade, the UN not only survived, it 
prevailed. In spite of the cold war, 
some hot wars, and by-passing on 
important issues, the UN succeeded 
in preventing a third World War, 
stopped local wars, wrote a Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, a Genocide 
Convention, Magna Carta for Refu- 
gees, called a Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women, helped 
non-self-governing peoples toward 
independence, launched an expand- 
ed program of technical assistance 
to less-developed countries, an 
made progress toward world 
armament. 

There is much 
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Open Doors for WILPF? 


MILDRED SCOTT OLMSTED 
National Administrative Secy. 


“East is East and West is West 
and Never the twain shall meet,” 
sang Kipling. But today they are 
meeting and the points of contact 
are increasing rapidly in number 
and variety. The difficulty is that 
they still do not comprehend one 
another’s attitudes, values or meth- 
ods. 

The countries of the Far and 
Middle East need us—but they do 
not need us quite so much as we 
like to think and they are not will- 
ing to pay the price to get our help 
that we, judging them by our stand- 
ards, think they should. 

They have looked at us as the 
shining example of a country that 
threw off its colonial status and be- 
came rich, independent and strong 
by its own efforts. But we are no 
longer the only ones. India and 
Russia are two other great countries 
much nearer to them, who have suc- 
cessfully thrown out the unpopular 
governments that held them in con- 
trol. They, too, are willing to help 
them and on far easier terms than 
we offer. They wonder how in less 
than 180 short years (for their own 
histories are all long) we can have 
forgotten so completely our own 
revolution that we no longer under- 
stand or sympathize with theirs. 

Rightly or wrongly, they helieve 
that we want to bind them to us so 
as to use their land for military 
bases and their people to fight our 
battles, or that we are more con- 
cerned about exploiting their raw 
materials for our purposes than we 
are about the welfare of their peo- 
ple. Neither objective appeals to 
them. 


Some Members of the Indian Section in New Delhi 


Front row (1. tor.) : Jeannette Bossert, co-sec retary; Dr. Sushila Nayar, sestohiins Mildred 


Scott Olmsted, administrative secretary, U.S. Section. 


Second row: Evelyn Hershey, for- 


mer member U.S. Section, Social Welfare adviser at the American Embassy; Mrs. Koshi, 


co-secretary; Allen S. Olmsted, II. 


So, on all sides we are finding our 
American policies of (a) contain- 
ment or (b) continuation of the 
status quo or (c) control are break- 
ing down. Returning to this country 
I am impressed with how unaware 
our people are of what is happening 
in the world and of how America is 
being pushed out of the way where 
countries feel we are blocking their 
right and their necessity to develop 
freely their own interests. As Wal- 
ter Lippman puts it, “We have held 
that all nations must join our mili- 
tary alliances or be considered as 
fellow travelers on their way to be- 
coming Communist satellites. This 
dangerous dogma has poisoned our 
relations with India, the greatest 
and the most influential of the free 
countries of Asia. It has earned us 
the reputation from Morocco to 
Indonesia of interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs of the new countries 
in order to support factions which 
favor alliances with us. 

This official infatuation with mili- 
tary alliances has deeply misled the 
Administration and the Congress. 
For it has allowed them to believe 
wishfully that it was unnecessary to 
do anything important about the 
underdeveloped countries if only 
these countries had signed a mili- 
tary pact. Military pacts are ex- 
tremely unpopular in all countries. 

The “agonizing reappraisal of 
American policy” of which Mr. 
Dulles talked is going to be, not 
chosen, but forced upon us, I believe, 
ina very different way from the one 
he foresaw. 

Yet the conditions in some parts 
of the countries I visited are still 
very, very primitive. Women though 


Third row: Mrs. Hay, wife of an American official; 
unidentified member; Suram Sarin, treasurer. 


enfranchised still go veiled. There 
are no homes to live in but the 
streets; no schools for the children; 
competition for the poorest jobs is 
heartbreaking ; begging is constant; 
dirt, sickness, superstition surround 
them. 

Yet in every country educated, in- 
telligent pioneering women are striv- 
ing to help their people to a better 
life and in many countries to educate 
the women to take their place among 
the women of the world. In Ceylon, 
for example, there was an interna- 
tional council of women meeting for 
two weeks (!) to consider what 
women could and should do. They 
were making the same arguments 
and meeting the same resistance 
from officials that our early suffrage 
leaders did. Last spring the women 
of the Philippines entertained the 
Pan-Pacific Southeast Asia Wom- 
en’s Association. In India it was 
Madame Pandit after her experience 
as Ambassador to the United States 
and president of the United Nations 
Assembly who told her country- 
women that they needed to organize 
a section of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Frec- 
dom, 

It was after she left to become her 
country’s ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain that Dr. Sushila Nayar, Speaker 
of the Delhi State Assembly took 
over the chairmanship. She told me 
at the close of the meeting at which 
she presided and IT spoke (see photo- 
graph) that she feels Indian women 
immersed in their own national 
problems need to know what is going 
on in the world and what other 
women are doing for peace. Women 
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WILPF AT THE SUMMIT: A REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
By ELIZABETH WEIDEMAN, JU. S. Section Consultative Member 


Here we were, in July of 1955, 
executive members and _ consulta- 
tives from nine sections, meeting in 
the handsome, flower-decked city of 
Hamburg, Germany. We held our 
meetings, appropriately enough, in 
the Curiohaus, which has a long tra- 
dition of liberalism. Only ten years 
ago, this now prosperous city lay 
devastated; today the scars of war 
have disappeared, but in the hearts 
of the German people is the unsatis- 
fied longing for national unity. 


Encouraging reports came from 
several sections not represented. 
The twenty-four Executive Commit- 
tee members and Consultatives were 
joined by a visitor from Switzer- 
land, several members of the Ger- 
man Section, and by Madame 
Bouchereau of Haiti, who is par- 
ticularly interested in our Summer 
School. Mme. Bouchereau’s hus- 
band is Haitian Consul to Hamburg, 
and their home was the scene of 
one of the highlights of the week, a 
charming reception where we were 
entertained with true Haitian hos- 
pitality. One of the local newspapers 
sent photographers on this occasion 
and under the resulting picture next 
day was the intriguing caption 
“Cocktails Mit Politics!” 


Reports from National Sections 


Interspersed with business items 
were the reports of the national sec- 
tions, sounding like an around-the- 
world newscast, which they really 
were! One feels oneself an integral 
part of the forces which strive for 
peace and freedom everywhere as 
one listens to these accounts of ac- 
tivity by all sections on the same 
issues which concern us. 

The Finnish Section was particu- 
larly active in the field of children’s 
education toward peace. Other 
groups cooperated in promoting an 
appeal to the press, “Christmas and 
Peace,” as a result of which they re- 
ceived assurances from the Minister 
of Education that legislative action 
would be contemplated toward con- 
trol of literature, films and toys 
which glorify violence. Tiny, pre- 
cise Mary Pekkala gave the report. 

Isabelle Pontheil, in beautiful 
French, pleaded for understanding 
of the complex problems of her 
country, at the same time relating 
how the French Section urged the 
National Assembly not to ratify the 


London Agreement, to negotiate the 
problems of North African colonies, 
and to uphold the United Nations 
Charter. 


With her captivating Yorkshire 
accent, Mary Nuttall recounted the 
constant efforts of the British Sec- 
tion to effect a change in the policy 
of Her Majesty’s government to- 
ward Kenya and South Africa. They 
also sent a letter of encouragement 
to the South African women who, 
draped in black, kept silent vigil at 
the Parliament Building in Pretcria 
to protest the removal of the colored 
population from the voting rolls. 
This section, along with many other 
British organizations, protested the 
decision of their government to 
manufacture the H-bomb. 


Irma Hansson, in perfect Eng- 
lish with an entrancing Norwegian 
intonation, recounted interestingly 
the Norwegian’s Section’s role in the 
ceremonies at Oslo connected with 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s speech of 
acceptance of the Nobel Peace Prize. 
She also pointed out the close coop- 
eration of her section with the 
United Nations Association. 


Mme. Signe Hojer, who has writ- 
ten a book about her experiences as 
a social worker in India, gave the 
Swedish report. She stated that all 
political parties in Sweden favor the 
policy of neutrality. She also identi- 
fied one of the members of their 
WILPF Executive Committee as 
the only “lady” Minister, her posi- 
tion having to do with matters re- 
lating to the United Nations. An- 
other member, a well-known jour- 
nalist, was arrested for refusing to 
serve in Civil Defense. Rallying to 
her support, peace organizations 
have secured from the government 
preparatory legislation regarding 
the right of conscientious objection 
to Civil Defense service. 


Attractive Mrs. Prip of the Danish 
Section showed copies of their im- 
pressive new WILPF publication 
and through her report showed how 
effective is this, the largest section 
of the WILPF. 


Dr. Helene Stahelin and Dr. Ger- 
trude Woker, who went home to 
Geneva to represent us at the Scien- 
tific Conference in August, repre- 
sented Switzerland, the country 
which still refuses to allow women 
to vote! 


Absentee Reports 


Reports were read from the fol- 
lowing sections: Australia, Israel, 
Japan, and Vancouver, Canada. 
Space does not permit a summary 
of these, although those from Israel 
and Japan were especially interest- 
ing. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that Japan’s major concern is 
to preserve the “Peace” Constitu- 
tion and to retain the civil rights 
won since the war. We should all 
realize, too, that the Israeli Section 
emphasizes as its priority the crea- 
tion of mutual understanding be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel 
and maintains that violations of 
peace on the part of the Arabs do 
not justify retaliation on the part of 
Israel. 

All sections called for an end to 
nuclear and thermonuclear bomb 
tests. All work in cooperation with 
other organizations interested in 
strengthening the UN. All Euro- 
pean Sections protested the re-arm- 
ing of Germany and her inclusion in 
NATO and emphasized that Euro- 
pean security, like world security, is 
to be achieved only through total 
disarmament. 

Special reports were enlightening 
and inspiring. Dr. Kathleen Lons- 
dale, president of the British Sec- 
tion, presented a thoughtful and 
forward-looking paper on “Co-Ex- 
istence.”” Mlle. Pontheil gave a live- 
ly account of her visit to Vietnam, 
and Mme. Jouve ‘comprehensively 
portrayed the Algerian and Moroc- 
can crises. Gertrude Baer’s efforts to 
persuade some agency of the United 
Nations to take up the matter of the 
effect of radioactivity on human 
beings was as typical an exposition 
of the WILPF technique as can be 
found anywhere. 


The Financial Picture 


Much more could be told of the 
actual achievements of our organi- 
zation and much, much more would 
be in the record, if it were not for 
one cold, hard fact: FINANCES. 
Rigid economies practiced last year 
were recited: only one issue of 
PAX, no field work, no speaking 
trips. The United States Section had 
pledged $7,000 to the International 
last year and failed to meet the 
pledge. Such failure is serious, for 
this contribution is the mainstay of 
the work of the International. We 
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WILPF Members Are People! 


By EMILY PARKER SIMON 


The Jane Addams _ Children’s 
Book Award went once to the author 
of the book PEOPLE ARE IM- 
PORTANT. Although all our work 
for peace and freedom is based on 
the belief in the dignity and worth 
of the individual and that people 
ARE important, we often find our- 
selves so engrossed in the great is- 
sues of the day that we forget the 
people with whom, through our 
common concern for peace and free- 
dom, we are associated. If it is true 
that it is the idea and the issue that 
need to be understood and sup- 
ported, it is also true that it is the 
person who brings imagination. 
courage, color and form to the idea 
or issue and makes it come to life for 
us as a living concern. Who can 
imagine our League without remem- 
bering Jane Addams, Emily Greene 
Balch, Aletta Jacobs, Edith Pye, 
Clara Ragaz, Anita Augspurg, Ga- 
brielle Duchene and so on and on and 
on. I remember a house in the east 
end of London which was kept open 
by an elderly Quaker woman where 
all were free to come without fear 
or favor. In the house was a clumsily 
printed sign which read “TO 
THINK ABOUT THINGS GETS 
MOULDIER AND MOULDIER, 
BUT TO THINK OF A BLOKE 
IS CONTINUALLY REVIV- 
ING’.” Sometimes the structure of 
an organization seems cumbersome 
or feeble and the political issues and 
world events completely beyond our 
competence, When we feel ourselves 
thus becoming discouraged, we 
might call to mind some of the 
women who, in season and out of 
season, when the League flourished 
or languished, when the issues were 
against us or more _ favorable. 
worked where they were in the faith 
that what they could do would make 
a difference. 

In this issue devoted to our Inter- 
national, I have chosen to refer to 
people rather than principles and 
policies. I can mention only a few 
and can say all too little about them. 

DID YOU KNOW that Dr. Ger- 
trude Bussey, former International 
Co-Chairman, now International 
Honorary Vice-Chairman, last year’s 
chairman of the U.S. Section Policy 
Committee, who gave us all such a 
fright with her sudden and serious 
illness at the time of the Annual 
Meeting, has greatly recovered and 
sailed November 7th for Geneva 
where she will spend the year writ- 
ing the history of the WILPF? 


~~ DID YOU KNOW that the Chair- 


man of the Israel Section, Dr. Rahel 
Straus, is now in this country visit- 
ing her children who are living here? 
That almost the first thing she did 
was to attend the 40th Anniversary 
celebration of the Pennsylvania 
Branch? That she went to Israel 
from Germany in 1933 and did pion- 
eer work in establishing first an em- 
ployment center for girls, then saw 
the girls for whom she found em- 
ployment needed training and set up 
a school for that, then arranged that 
the refugees unable to buy food could 
have the food the girls cooked? That 
all the while she carried on her own 
professional work as a medical doc- 
tor? That the Israel Section is one 
of our newest sections admitted to 
the League at the 1953 International 
Congress in Paris? That even now 
they are trying to build branches in 
what is perhaps the most tense area 
in the world—the Middle East? 


DID YOU KNOW that Evelyn 
Peat, who was here three years ago, 
is now at the United Nations in New 
York serving as the Observer for the 
British Section to the General As- 
sembly? That she is one of the Con- 
sultants for her section to the Inter- 
national Executive? That she has 
already spoken to a number of our 
branches in the vicinity of New 
York? That she expects to go to the 
Southwestern part of this country 
after the General Assembly and may 
meet with some of our branches en 
route? That Mrs. Peat is a member 
of the National Federation of Wom- 
en's Institutes and a former Presi- 
dent of the Ditchling Women’s 
Institute in Sussex and that she 
comes with a letter of introduction 
from the General Secretary of the 
National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes to various State Councils 
of Homemaker’s Clubs, Home Dem- 
onstration Councils and Associated 
Women Farm Bureau Associations 
in this country? 


DID YOU KNOW that the wife 
of the Consul General of the Repub- 
lic of Haiti in Hamburg, Germany, 
is Madeleine Sylvain Bouchereau, a 
member of the League and the Sec- 
retary of the International Summer 
School Committee? That she had a 
large share in making this year’s 
Summer School, held at the Jugend- 
lof near Hamburg with 45 young 
people from 19 countries, such a suc- 
cess? That she has studied and 
worked in the field of education in 
the United States? That she may go 
as a member of the WILPF Mission 
to the Middle East? 
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DID YOU KNOW that Phoebe 
Cusden, Great Britain, International 
Vice-Chairman, Justice of the Peace, 
former Mayor of Reading, England, 
and Kathleen Lonsdale, President of 
the British Section, member of the 
International Executive D. Sc. Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, Professor 
of Chemistry, went shortly after the 
International Executive Committee 
Meeting in Hamburg for a month's 
travel in the People’s Republic of 
China? Phoebe Cusden wrote of see- 
ing some of the new housing estates, 
hospitals, nurseries, universities, 
schools, museums and ancient build- 
ings where the treasures of the old 
China are being preserved. Asa J. P. 
she was of course interested to sit, as 
she did, through a case in the Peo- 
ple’s Court, 


DID YOU KNOW Kathleen 
Lonsdale gave six scientific lectures 
under the auspices of the Academia 
Sinica and met a number of former 
scientific colleagues, all extremely 
busy trying to cope with vast num- 
bers of University students? She 
wrote of the number of interesting 
women she met in very responsible 
positions—the Minister of Health, 
the Minister of Education for the 
Kieng-su- Province, the National 
Y.W.C.A. Secretary. Kathleen Lons- 
dale had made a strenuous tour in 
the interests of peace-making less 
than a year before her trip to China, 
when she visited WILPF members 
in India, Japan, Amsterdam and 
Canada and was able to encourage 
the re-forming of the Section in New 
Zealand. 


DID YOU KNOW that despite 
the fact that 1700 applications had 
been received for the 100 seats avail- 
able for the International Confer- 
ence on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy held in Geneva August 1955, 
three cards of admission were grant- 
ed to the WILPF? And that since 
this was a conference of scientists, 
the WILPF was ably represented by 
Dr. Gertrude Woker, Consultant to 
the International Executive from the 
Swiss Section, D. Sc.,  distin- 
guished scientist and professor of 
Berne University (retired); Dr. 
Helene Stahelin, President of the 
Swiss Section, Consultant to the In- 
ternational Execuive, D.Sc.; and 
Professor Kathleen Lonsdale, Presi- 
dent of the British Section, WILPF. 
D.Se.F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
of London University. —? 


“Seeing we are encompassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us run jwith courage the race 
that is set before us.” 


: 
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NINETEEN COUNTRIES IN TEN DAYS 
WILPF SUMMER SCHOOL 


By AILEEN CRAMER 


We gathered the first day, Au- 
gust 3, in a big, comfortable house 
about twelve miles outside the city 
of Hamburg — forty people from 
nineteen different countries. Some 
came from countries to which they 
could not return; for instance, a 
Jewish girl of Czechoslovakia. We 
heard that in the very room where 
our discussions were held the Nazis 
had planned ways of ridding the 
world of Jews. 


Introductions were made _ that 
first day, each person telling where 
he was from and why he had come 
to the school. It was necessary to 
recall maps and geography lessons 
in order to place some of the coun- 
tries; for example, Senegal, Viet- 
nam, Madagascar, Syria, the French 
Cameroons, Algeria, etc., and for 
them, Minnesota. A charming girl 
from Vietnam whom I wanted to 
know better could speak both 
French and Chinese, but with my 
meagre knowledge of French, we 
did not make out too well. Finally 
we developed the technique of draw- 
ing pictures. Three hours later I 
went to bed exhausted, but under- 
standing the situation in Indo-China 
better than I had been able to do 
from reading our papers. 

One day in a conversation with a 
young man from Syria, I was 
shocked to hear that he was com- 
pletely convinced that the State of 
Israel cannot survive as it is set up 
now. He iwas sure that it would 
never be recognized by the Arabs. 
We brought a Jewish girl into the 
discussion, we aired the subject in 
classes and continued the debate in 
open meetings until we parted on 
the last day. I kept thinking of the 
United Nations. How much like 
their discussions all this was! Yet I 
came away feeling that perhaps 
seeds had been planted toward bet- 
ter relations between Arabs and 
Jews. 


The schedule included lectures, 
open discussions, and study groups 
centered around the topics: “The 
Atom, Its Nucleus, Energy, and 
Nuclear Transformation, and_ Its 
Application and Consequences,” 
and “Racial Collaboration, a Factor 
of Peace.” The lectures were al- 
avays given by each lecturer in his 
native tongue and translated into 
two languages, but I always wished 
for the facilities available at the UN 


for translation. The study groups 
were so exciting that it was really 
hard to get the members to break 
up for meals. In one group discuss- 
ing the subject, “Atomic Energy 
and International Cooperation,” our 
leader was a young law student 
from India. His ability to maintain 
real impartiality upheld the belief 
that the Indians are the perfect 
mediators. We covered a great deal 
of ground because of his skill, and 
the summary that he presented at 
the final session in three languages 
was excellent. 


In another study group on racial 
and religious prejudice, one person 
from each country represented at 
the school presented the problem 
of prejudice in his land. Very soon 
we realized that there seemed to be 
no country in the world without 
some form of bias. One exception, 
however, was offered: a young Jap- 
anese claimed that the Chinese, 
Americans, and Japanese all live 
together in Japan and share equal 
rights. I found this hard to accept, 
and I fear that we did not get his 
true meaning because he knew only 
his native tongue and a very little 
French, 


We learned a great deal in these 
ten days—August 3-13, 1955—the 
most important point agreed upon 
seeming to be the need of education 
for all peoples. Ignorance seems a 
great factor in the lack of under- 
standing in the world today. A 
young Moroccan girl told of her ig- 
norance of the situation between the 
French-speaking people and_ the 
Arabs in her country. Only when 
she came to Paris to study and 
made the acquaintance of Arabs did 
she begin to see the Arabian prob- 
lems. So she stressed the necessity 
of teaching the Arabs French and 
vice versa. For me, the important 
thing derived from hearing directly 
from the people of the various 
countries. Perhaps each one of us 
has his prejudice stemming from his 
education, but keeping this in mind 
and weighing it with knowledge 
gained from newspapers, personal 
contact, ete., one is bound to be- 
come more objective in his thinking. 


A Summer Schooi vacation may 
seem for some far too serious to con- 
template. For me, this year’s was 
one of the most fruitful and pleas- 
ant I have spent. I wish I could re- 


count the happy times, which were 
many and diverse. When we saw the 
happy faces of the villagers as they 
spoke with a Syrian poetess or an 
American Negro; when we watched 
the Syrian dancing with the Jewish 
girl, we smiled and felt certain that 
if there were more of this sort of 
playing together going on around 
the world, the problem would not be 
so grave. I am now in Stockholm 
visiting a fellow student, and we 
look back on not one special thing 
but a series of enriching experi- 
ences, My sincere hope is that more 
young people from the United States 
will participate in the summer 
school next year when it is held in 
England. 


The International 
Congress 


The XIIIth Congress of the 
WILPF will be held at SELLY 
OAK COLLEGES, BIRMING- 
HAM, ENGLAND beginning on 
MONDAY, JULY 23 and extend- 
ing through SATURDAY, JULY 
28, 1956. The theme will be THE 
WILPF IN THE ATOMIC AGE. 

The cost of the entire Congress, 
including room, board and registra- 
tion for each individual will be less 
than $20. In order to make this a 
world-wide Congress with represen- 
tation from Asia and Africa, each 
delegation was asked to contribute 
the cost of sending one delegate 
from its own country. At the Oc- 
tober meeting of the National BoarJ 
in Philadelphia, $500 was voted as 
an addition to the U.S. Congress 
expense for this purpose. 

Thirty-six names for delegates 
are now being considered by the 
Committee on International Work. 
The following are already a part of 
the International Congress and will 
not be voted upon as delegates: 
Emily Simon, member of the Inter- 
national Executive; Gladys Walser, 
Consultant at the UN; Gertrude 
Bussey, Honorary International 
Vice-Chairman; Betty Weideman 
and Annalee Stewart, Consultative 
members. 


Change of Consultative 
Member 


At the international Executive 
meeting in Hamburg last August, 
Mrs. Gladys Walser was asked to 
be the Consultant for the Interna- 
tional at the United Nations Assem- 
bly. She will be succeeded as U.S. 
Consultative Member to the Execu- 
tive by the regularly elected alter- 
nate, Annalee Stewart. 


AL 
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Second Thoughts on the 
United States 


By G. R. McGREGOR-WOOD 
Vice-Chairman, British Section 


Our arrrival in New York pre- 
ceded by two hours the opening of 
the United Nations Assembly, and 
thanks to a little influence, urgently 
called upon and graciously exer- 
cised, we were in at that historic 
happening. The dramatic silence 
seemed full of solemnity and prom- 
ise. The speeches of Mr. Molotov, 
your Mr. Dulles, and our Mr. Nut- 
ting of studied mildness lacked all 
provocation. I was fortified in my 
belief that the UN is the hope of 
the world, and in all engagements 
afterwards I was thankful to find 
that my audience appeared to share 
my faith in this great attempt at 
reconciling the nations. 


Not that I ever subscribed to the 
idea that there was hysteria over 
here five years ago, but I did feel 
a real sense of anxiety and even the 
fear that war was probable. Now 
there is a difference in the atmos- 
phere. In our own circles we are 
convinced that now is the time to 
take a forward step and carry with 
us the vast numbers of unorganized 
folk who have arrived at that point 
of view that has been ours so long. 


Though the large post-first-world- 
war memberships in many branches 
are a thing of the past, in almost 
every group I found either a nucleus 
of young women or the offspring of 
a new branch in the neighborhood. 


The great privilege we had of 
staying in the home of a scholarly 
Negro family in Detroit convinced 
me that the WILPF in America 
should naw realize the opportunity 
it has of securing fresh and able re- 
cruits from this community. 


The kindness and hospitality we 
received were double, for there were 
two of us. To have stayed in Hull 
House, to have spoken on four occa- 
sions to students, to have spoken 
for WIL and the Jane Addams Peace 
Foundation on the radio and among 
many groups , to have visited Cran- 
brook, Williamsburg and the Rock- 
ies. and many other places—great 
and small—to prove once over 
again to my husband that I had not 
exaggerated the warmth and friend- 
ship you offer to your friends—all 
these and countless other experi- 
ences make up a tapestry as glowing 
as the colours of your autumn foli- 
age, and we can only say, “Thank 
you all so much.” 


into two parts as follows: 


EMILY GREENE BALCH FUND 


Financial Statement of Fortieth Anniversary Committee 
November 1, 1955 


The goal of the Emily Greene Balch Fund has been set at 
$25,000. To facilitate the raising of this amount, it has been divided 


Amount to be raised by WIL PF branches... $15,680.00 
Amount to be raised from special contributions and 
individuals 9,320.00 
$25,000.00. 
Branch goal $15,680.00 
Cash on hand and definite pledges 14,311.27 
Remaining amount to be raised* During 1955. $ 1,378.73 


$ 9,320.00 


Special contribution goal 


cover this. 


Amount raised from special contributions... 


Remaining amount to be raised during 1955 
Amount to be raised by branches . 
Amount to be raised from special contributions... 


Total amount to be raised during 1955 $ 5,493.28 
* Outstanding pledges not counted from branches will probably 


GLADYS R. G. MACKENZIE 


$ 1,378.73 
4,114.55 


An Appeal for International 


Associate Memberships 


Is your Branch an average one? 
If so, you have 25% International 
Associate members. Several weeks 
ago fifty WILPF Branches were 
asked for information concerning 
their membership: Haw many are 
International Associates? What per- 
centage are these of the group? 
What special methods are used to 
gain new associate members? Thir- 
ty-five Branches answered—a won- 
derful response, which showed that 
an average of one-fourth of all active 
members were International Asso- 
ciates. 

A wide range exists among the 
branches reporting. One, Santa Bar- 
bara, California, has 100%. Its three 
members are all International Asso- 
ciates! One branch had 51%, three 
had 50%, two 48%. A few branches 
had only one member, the president, 
but no branch had none. 

Almost all asked for suggestions 
for getting new International Asso- 
ciate members, only one treasurer 
saying, “I have nothing to do with 
getting members, I only take the 
money.” Here are some of the sug- 
gestions culled from the returns: 

An appeal for International Associate 
members along with every appeal for local. 

Introduction of Pax et Libertas at local 
meetings. 

Discussion of international work at 
every meeting. 

Appointment of local international mem- 
bership chairman. 


Personal letter from treasurer mention- 
ing international membership. 

Personal contacts: teas with reports 
from delegates to Congresses and Execu- 
tive. 

Two letters in one: on one sheet, a letter 
from the State Finance Chairman and one 
from the State Chairman of International 
memberships, emphasizing needs of Gen- 
ceva office, etc. 

Three reasons were given for fail- 
ure to enlist International member- 
ships: financial status ($5.00 out of 
reach); ignorance of work of the 
International; loss of interest in the 
International because of fewer is- 
sues of Pax and other communica- 
tions. 

For five years the Committee on 
International Work has made its 
annual appeal through a letter sent 
to about 3,000 non-International- 
Associate members, and has usually 
been successful in assuring the 
$6,000 pledged by the U. S. Section. 
This year, however, we are appeal- 
ing to you now, through this issue 
of FOUR LIGHTS, showing as it 
does the work of your International 
WILPF. 

All Associate membership dues 
go to Geneva, to be used for the pro- 
gram. In 1954, by September 30, 
$3,486 had been sent. In 1955, by the 
same date, only $2,605, nearly $1,000 
less, had been raised. Will you help 
make this issue an effective substi- 
tute for the personal appeal? 

BERTHA MeNEILL, Chairman, 

International Associate Member- 

ships. 


December, 1955 
| 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY AROUND THE WORLD 
By LUCY P. CARNER, Chairman, 40th Anniversary Committee 


There have doubtless been many 
observances over the world that 
have not reached the ears of the 
Philadelphia office. The following, 
however, have been reported to us 
directly: 

CANADA: Vancouver—Anniver- 
sary Tea; Toronto—a dinner on No- 
vember 10th, followed by a presen- 
tation of “The Memory Book of 
Jane Addams.” 

SWEDEN: A Fortieth Anniver- 
sary Jubilee in Stockholm on March 
26th, with speakers from the Dan- 
ish, Norwegian, Finnish and Swe- 
dish Sections of the WILPF. A 
44-page illustrated historical pam- 
phlet about the WILPF was dis- 
tributed. 

NORWAY: Marie Lous-Mohr, 
our International President, broad- 
cast over the Norwegian radio on 
May 18. World Goodwill Day. 

ENGLAND: A reception early 
in the year at County Hall, London, 
when Madame Pandit (referred to 
in the release as the “High Commis- 
sioner from India”) spoke. “The life 
of the League is just beginning tu 
unfold,” she said, “because of the 
groundwork of dedication, service, 
and courage of the pioneers. We 
are going to achieve much _ big- 
ger things than we thought pos- 
sible, and women must play a much 
bigger part in policy-making.” 

JAPAN: At the annual meeting 
of the Japanese Section on May 21 
and 22, held at the Japanese Wom- 
en's University, there was drawn up 
a general resolution concerning the 
celebration of the 40th Anniversary, 
outlining three aims for the work of 
the year: (1) A broader understand- 
ing of the international situation 
and of what we individual members 
of the WILPF can do to improve 
it (ie, a better understanding of 
our individual responsibility); (2) 
Makinz our League better known 
among our fellow countrymen and 
women; (3) Strengthening our 
League both numerically and finan- 
cially, 

The Japanese Section, by the way. 
is waiting impatiently for “The 
Cathedral of Compassion” to be 
printed so that they can use it as 
interpretation to the women of 
Japan. 


Use of the 40th Anniversary Fund 


On October 19 the Board of Di- 
rectors of the WILPF decided on 
the allocation of the first $15,000 of 


the Emily Greene Balch Fund. True 
to the world character of our organi- 
zation, it had been decided when 
the goal was first agreed upon, that 
10% of the receipts should go to our 
international work. There was also 
general agreement from the begin- 
ning among all of us working for 
the Fund that it should be used for 
the expansion of the work of the 
WILPF. 

The Board acted on the principle, 
therefore, that the Fund should be 
used for the forward thrust of the 
WILPF, not much-needed rein- 
forcements in regular work—such 
expenses should come out of our 
regular budget. On this principle 
the Board decided that $10,000 
($5,000 per year for the next two 
years) should be used to continue 
the field service set up this year as a 
result of a legacy inherited from 
Laura Jacobsen; that $5,000 for one 
year should be given to the Jane 
Addams Peace Association to make 
possible the continuance of the 
work of the Committee on World 
Development and World Disarma- 
ment from an office in New York. 
Obviously this does not meet the 
entire budget of that Committee, but 
it will assist this outgrowth of the 
35th anniversary observance when 
the Committee was established, in 
this period when work for disarma- 
ment is so hopeful and so precarious. 

Thus the first $15,000 has been 
allocated, plus the 10% of the total 
for our international work. The rest 
will be considered after the funds 
are all in and a new review can be 
made of the needs of the future. 


INT’L EXECUTIVE 
(Cont. from p. 3) 


have approximately 1000 members 
(associates) of the International, 
which means that the total amount 
of $5,000 in dues goes to Geneva. 
That meagre amount was shown to 
be insufficient, even with the sums 
pledged by other sections. As I lis- 
tened to the discussion of finances I 
thought: Our International charac- 
ter is our greatest strength—it is the 
very heart of our being. Without it, 
we are less than many other wom- 
en’s organizations I could name! 
With an added contribution from 
the United States Section of double 
the number of International Asso- 
ciate members, meaning that a quota 


of $10,000 could go to Geneva, what 
could we not do? 

PAX ET LIBERTAS could be 
issued regularly, expanded, and 
along with other WILPF material 
sent to our contacts in other coun- 
tries, eager to participate in our pro- 
gram. Besides, we could engage a 
field worker to visit far-away 
places; one who could remain with 
them to demonstrate WILPF tech- 
niques, and to help them set up 
programs of education and legisla- 
tive activity. 

With added funds, we could re- 
habilitate the Geneva Headquarters, 
which earlier was a place where vis- 
itors could be welcomed and assist- 
ed. This would mean a little refur- 

(Cont. p. 8, col. 3) 


UNITED NATIONS 

(Cont. from p. 1) 

ness” for the United Nations, as 
there is for the WILPF. That is one 
reason the League gives much im- 
portance to our work at the UN. 
The consultant, as she confers with 
secretariat members and delegates 
on issues of concern to WILPF, 
bases her position on those condi- 
tions of settlement proposed by the 
women at the Hague in 1915. For a 
solution of such questions as For- 
mosa, Cyprus, Algeria and West 
Irian, as well as the hotly debated 
Article I of the Human Rights 
Covenant which relates to self- 
determination, numbers 1 and 2 of 
those proposaals are still valid. In 
WILPF statements and resolutions 
the principle stated in number 5 
still holds, for WILPF believes in 
speaking to our ltaders of our con- 
cerns for peace and freedom. The 
substitution of peaceful means, 
identical in the UN charter and 
WILPF constitution, is always ad- 
vocated as an alternative to vio- 
lence. 

Finally, in WILPF’s persistent 
efforts to achieve its first priority— 
total world disarmament—the gen- 
eral disarmament advocated in 1915, 
becomes the demand for a compre- 
hensive disarmament program in 
1955, which includes not only in- 
spection, reduction of armed forces 
and armaments, but atomic disarma- 
ment as well. 

As the United Nations enters its 
second decade and WILPF its fifth, 
both face new hazards, new hopes, 
and new challenges for pioneering 
in the atomic age which, if met 
courageously and_ imaginatively. 
may bring in the era when men may 
live in peace and freedom. 
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With the FOA in India, 


Hawaii and Japan 


In late September, Dr. Flemmie 
P. Kittrell returned from India where 
she had for the past two years par- 
ticipated in the program of the For- 
eign Operations Administration, 
now the International Cooperation 
Program. At a luncheon meeting of 
the D. C. Branch of WILPF Dr. 
Kittrell gave a graphic account of 
her work. 


Having four years ago organized 
and administered the College of 
Home Economics at the University 
of Baroda, Miss Kittrell was invited 
back in 1953 to resume supervision 
of the work she had started and to 
evaluate it, as she saw its fruition in 
the work of seventeen young women 
who received the degree of B.S. 
given for the first time for work in 
Home Economics. The core of the 
curriculum is the nursery school, 
she explained, but the College also 
concerns itself with the activities otf 
the home as a whole and the devel- 
opment and organization of family 
life in all its aspects. The program 
not only teaches people to do a spe- 
cial job but to develop a social func- 
tion as members of the family and 
of society. Indian women in public 
life who are also successful home- 
makers receive recognition of such 
a nature, Dr. Kittrell said, that edu- 
cators are willing to give great im- 
portance to education for home and 
family living. 


All of the young ,;women, there- 
fore, who graduted in 1955 have 
found jobs in the Government, in 
foreign service, in teaching or are 
doing graduate work. In 1954 the 
Government organized an Exten- 
sion Program in Home Economics 
for women. Twenty-two chief home 
economists were selected from the 
various states and sent to Hawaii 
and to Japan for a period of three 
months to study home economic 
methods. Dr. Kittrell was asked to 
accompany this group representing 
FOA and to serve as Leader. Two 
of the recent graduates of Baroda 
went too. 


The women were deeply im- 
pressed with the operation of ex- 
tension work in agriculture and 
home economics in Hawaii, where 
its development is greater than in 
Japan. The friendliness of the peo- 
ple in both countries, the great abil- 
ity of the women and their eager- 
ness to share with the Indian wom- 
en their skills and philosophy, were 


keenly appreciated by the visitors. 
Because of the similarity of condi- 
tions in Japan and India, especially 
in regard to the joint family system, 
the Indian group learned procedures 
and techniques that they could use 
almost immediately upon their re- 
turn home. 

Dr. Kittrell’s tribute to the tech- 
nical assistance and exchange pro- 
gram of FOA at the luncheon was 


challenging. 
B. C. McNEIL 


Our international character is the 
key to our effectiveness. Are you an 
International Associate member? 


OPEN DOORS 

(Cont. from p. 2) 

in Japan are hungry to join with 
women from other countries in any 
action that will keep them free from 
another armaments race, provided 
they are not committed to either a 
pro-Communist or an anti-Commun- 
ist organization. 

The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom 
seems to be the answer. These wom- 
en in the newly-awakened “old” 
countries are eager to know what we 
have to offer: on what our policies 
are based, how they are arrived at, 
where we interrelate peace and free- 
dom, how we do political work and 
educate communities. © 

We can speak for the best spirit 
of our own people in a way no gov- 
ernment official is free to. We can 
help to interpret one people to an- 
other. Because we have been inter- 
national from our inception we can 
explain international situations with- 
out bias. Because we have grown 
out of the suffrage movement we can 
appeal to other women who are just 
emerging. Because we have always 
opposed colonialism and stood for 
change by non-violent means, for 
total universal disarmament, for 
equality of all people regardless of 
race, sex, religion or class we can go 
to them without being suspect. 

The doors of Asia and Africa are 
open to us now. How long they will 
remain so, I do not know. Those 
whom we send as representatives 
must be wise, tolerant, quick to un- 
derstand, clear to speak and patient. 
But I believe the whole future of our 
organization depends upon our do- 
ing it. 

The time has come for us to make 
a reappraisal of the program of our 
international WILPF and put more 
emphasis, far more, upon expanding 
our work to the East. 


Literature Corner: 

Two new mimeographed studies 
are now available on two of our most 
urgent priorities—disarmament and 
de-segregation. Both of these studies 
might serve as the basis for branch 
meetings or study groups; they will 
certainly stimulate thinking on the 
subjects. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR WORLD 
DISARMAMENT: Questions and 
answers based on a radio interview 
with Dorothy Hutchinson, Elemen- 
tary questions concernings the meth- 
ods by which disarmament may be 
implemented, with thought provok- 
ing answers. 

BACKGROUND FOR THE SU- 
PREME COURT DECISIONS 
ON DE-SEGREGATION: This 
study of that historic decision out- 
lines the content of the decisions, the 
meaning of the decisions, and the 
ways in which they might be imple- 
mented in our own communities. 
This is necessary literature for all 
who are concerned with the elim- 
ination of an injustice in all our lives. 

Both 5c per copy, 3 for 10c; 40 for 
$1.00. Order from Literature Office, 
WILPF, 2006 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 


WHO, UNICEF, and WILPF 
work for and in underdeveloped 
areas to help the status of women 
everywhere. You may share through 
your membership as an Internation- 
al Associate. 


INT’. EXECUTIVE 

(Cont. from p. 7, col. 3) 

bishing, a little repair, and more 
important, —an Administrative Sec- 
retary, and an assistant for her! 
Our United Nations Consultant 
would be free to initiate and carry 
through many more projects than 
are now possible. 

As members of the United States 
Section, citizens of the richest coun- 
try in the world, devoted to the 
principles for which our organiza- 
tion constantly and _ consistently 
strives, can we not take it upon our 
hearts and consciences to raise this 
money? It is truly not only our 
duty so to do—it is an opportunity 
and a privilege for each of us to par- 
ticipate in a_ technical assistance 
program of our own! It is our stake 
in the future of women everywhere, 
and in the future of the children 
they bear. It has to do with our 
pledge to work non-violently for 
those social, economic, psychologi- 
cal, and political reforms which 
shall make war impossible, 


| 


